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FOLDING SCREEN PANELED WITH RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY 
THE POTTKR AND STYMUS LOOMS 



AMERICAN TAPESTRIES 

BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 



THE American tapestries which were 
displayed in the comprehensive exhi- 
bition of American Industrial Art set forth 
in the National Museum at Washington 
from May to September under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts, were 
the work of four American makers, all of 
whom are located in or near New York City. 
At the Panama Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco only two of these makers are repre- 
sented. Heretofore exhibitions of Ameri- 



can tapestries have been confined to one 
maker, so that the exhibition in the 
National Museum w^ rightly described 
as the only comprehensive one ever held. 
The finest piece of tapestry shown in 
that exhibition was a damass6 panel in 
the style of the Gobelins, with medallion 
after Boucher, and mat ground of the type 
that frames Mr. Morgan's five famous 
Gobelin "Don Quixote" tapestries now on 
loan at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
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BOUCHER TAPESTRY PANEL. STYLE OF THE GOBELINS 

THE WILLIAM BAUMGARTEN & CO. LOOMS 



AMERICAN TAPESTRIES 
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York. This panel was awarded a Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in St. Louis, and was commended by the 
French jurors as in every way equal to the 
work of the Gobelins. The residence of a 
New York banker of international repu- 
tation contains a set of similar panels, 
with of course different scenes after Boucher 
in each medallion, by the same maker. 



letters L. K., the initials of the proprietor 
of the shop that made it. The Boucher 
panel spoken of above also bears the woven 
monogram and sign of the maker. 

Another panel in the style of the French 
eighteenth century was the one at the left 
of the screen in the view of the exhibition 
given herewith. This panel was an Ameri- 
can copy of one woven at Aubusson and 




NEEDLEWOKK TAPESTRY 



WILLIAM BAUMGARTEN & CO. 



The cantonniere that hung above and 
around this panel at the National Museum 
is in the same style, and illustrates what 
effective frames for doors and windows can 
be woven in tapestry. Similar in style 
are the panels of the Louis XV folding 
screen. 

The next finest piece of weaving was a 
Louis XVI portiere with exquisite pastel 
flowers on cream quadrille damasse ground 
that interestingly illustrated one of the 
delightful texture effects possible only in 
tapestry. This portiere was signed in the 
bottom selvage, on the right, with the 



based on the design of Boucher. The 
Louis XV chair that is seen standing ap- 
propriately beside it, is upholstered not in 
woven tapestry but in needle tapestry 
(petit point). The production of needle- 
work coverings for furniture is already an 
important industry in several American 
decorative shops, and competes success- 
fully with the imported coverings of the 
same kind, many of which are purchased 
as "antiques." It is much more difficult 
to distinguish partial or entire imitations 
of old needlework, than it is to tell new 
woven tapestries from old. The texture of 
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LOUIS XV SOFA UPHOLSTERED IN VBRDUE TAPESTRY 



THE EDOEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 



tapestry defends it obstinately from counter- 
feiting. 

Oddly enough two of the most interest- 
ing chair backs exhibited (but not illus- 
trated) though executed in tapestry were 
based on needlework. In other words, 
they were woven to resemble Old English 
petit point furniture coverings, and for use 
on furniture that hitherto has commonly 
been upholstered in needlework. Of 
course, I am aware that decorative moral- 
ists of the puristic type will condemn this 
and all imitations of one material in 
another, just as they condemn Robert 
Adam for the wooden imitations of drapery 
lambrequins at Osterly, or his inlay repro- 
ductions of fabric sunbursts. But as there 
are the same moralists who are blind to the 
loss of texture perception produced by 
generations of brush and pencil representa- 
tions, I am inclined to stand firm with the 
statement that "the value of an imitation 
depends entirely upon its quality; and the 
imitation that in merit surpasses the 
original will, by persons of good judgment 
and right appreciation, be preferred." 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries in Europe picture embroideries were 
displaced and crowded out by picture imi- 
tations of them in tapestry, imitations that 
soon developed a technique of their own 



and surpassed what was imitated. If 
modern American tapestry imitations of 
Old English needlework develop a special 
tapestry technique that is more attractive 
at the same price, or equally attractive at a 
less price, then these imitations deserve the 
success that has already attended their 
production. I regard it as vitally signifi- 
cant that in the attempt to reproduce 
needlework texture, American tapestry 
weavers have rediscovered some of the 
secrets of Gothic and Renaissance tapestry 
texture, secrets thrown away during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
effort to copy paintings exactly, and in 
tapestry to secure the comparatively 
textureless effects of paint. 

I am sorry that it is necessary to admit 
that the tapestries exhibited in the style of 
the Renaissance were not as good of their 
kind as those in the style of the French 
eighteenth century. The same is apt to be 
true of reproductions and creations in other 
forms of decorative art — architecture, fur- 
niture, stained glass, sculpture and paint- 
ings. It is easier for artists and artisans 
of today to understand the art of the 
eighteenth than of the sixteenth century. 
The scale of the eighteenth is more in pro- 
portion with modern ideas, and there is an 
exaggeration of the individuality of details 
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LOUIS XVI PORTIERE WITH CREAM QUADRILLE DAMASSE GROUND 



THE EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 




RENAISSANCE PANEL, CARITAS 



which would have shocked those who in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries regarded 
rhythm of the whole as the inevitable dis- 
tinction of a masterpiece. 

The small frieze, Caritas, illustrated on 
this page and the panels of the screen 
illustrated on page 442 obviously repro- 
duced many of the crudities as well as 
some of the beauties added to tapestries 
by four hundred years of wear and tear. 
They were plainly intended to appeal to 
purchasers who want new tapestries to 
look like old ones, and who regard age as 
the prime factor in the creation of beauty. 
Yet even in these there was a texture 
quality and a development of line effects 
which showed an appreciation of the 
difference between ribbed tapestry and 
flat painting. 

More pretentious and much more in- 
teresting than these, though not particu- 
larly well woven, was the long frieze shown 
in the general view, and the wide-bordered 
panel at the right of it. Both showed an 
intention to return to the methods of the 
sixteenth century, but failed from lack of 
loving familiarity with ancient examples. 
Much more successful from the weave 
point of view was the coarse-ribbed 
tapestry rug (only eight ribs to the inch) 
hanging beneath the frieze, on the right. 
The maker of this rug has been especially 
fortunate in the use of coarse textures for 
both floor and wall coverings, and has done 
much to introduce American design and 
American motifs into American tapestries. 
However, the best piece exhibited by him 
in the National Museum, the piece only 
partly showing at the extreme right in the 
same photograph, was a direct copy of one 



EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 

of the large-leaf Renaissance verdures on 
the landing at the head of the stairway in 
the Decorative Arts Wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York. Perhaps 
the lesson to be learned from this is that 
one should creep before trying to walk, 
and that a prerequisite to the making of a 
modern masterpiece in tapestry is a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the design and weave 
technique of ancient ones. I am positive 
that the art patron who, for presentation 
to museums in various parts of the United 
States, should have woven under competent 
direction spirited copies of the finest ancient 
tapestries, would render a great service not 
only to those museums but also to the 
makers and the weavers employed to do 
the work, and to the promotion of the 
renaissance of tapestry weaving in America. 

Of the four plants now making American 
tapestry and exhibiting at the National 
Museum, the oldest and largest was estab- 
lished in 1893 by William Baumgarten & 
Company; the second, by the Herter Looms 
in 1908; the third, by Pottier and Stymus 
in 1910; the youngest and at present the 
most active, by the Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms in 1913. All of these plants are 
located in New York City except the last, 
which is in Edgewater, N. J. The total 
number of weavers employed — almost all 
Frenchmen from Aubusson, or their sons — 
is about thirty. Some of those formerly 
here are now back fighting in the trenches. 

In conclusion I would add, that while 
this exhibition of American tapestries as I 
said in my opening paragraph, was "the 
only comprehensive one ever held,'^ it 
by no means did entire justice to what has 
actually been produced in America. The 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



most important American tapestries are 
those woven for definite positions in private 
residences and public buildings, from wliich 
they could not be dislodged for exhibition 
purposes. Consequently the failure of the 
exhibition to consist entirely of master- 



pieces, and to seem harmoniously assembled 
and well hung, must be attributed not to 
lack of good will or fine accomplishment 
on the part of the makers, but to circum- 
stances beyond their control and inherent 
in the nature of their industry. 



FINE ARTS AT THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 



BY MARK S. WATSON 



ENTIRELY aside from such, commer- 
cial benefit as may have accrued from 
world's fairs of the past, there has been 
given to the fine arts a distinct stimulus 
through their instrumentality. To the 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago 
probably owes in very large part its subse- 
quent interest, her artistic development as 
demonstrated by the Art Institute of 
Chicago most notably, and in very strong 
measure by the great lake front improve- 
ments which have been going on almost 
steadily since that time. In the field of 
arcliitecture the Cliicago fair struck a note 
which certainly has not been equalled since 
then and it probably never will be equalled 
again in the constructions of expositions. 
The pity of it is that of the "Majestic 
White City" scarcely anything now stands. 
The Seattle fair, while not approaching 
Chicago in magnitude, introduced one 
interesting feature; viz., the permanency 
of certain of the buildings. The San Diego 
Exposition has retained this idea, and many 
of the structures will stand long after the 
Exposition has become a thing of the past. 
So far as magnitude is concerned, San 
Diego, of course, made no attempt to rival 
Cliicago, neither did it make any attempt 
to rival San Francisco, whose Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition opened a 
few weeks after the San Diego Exposition. 
But aside from the permanent features, 
San Diego has contributed to world's fair 
arcliitecture one of the most important 
ideas which world's fair liistory has chroni- 
cled — the development in the United States 
of the Spanish-Colonial school. Because 
of the dominance of the architectural 
splendor at San Diego, tliis feature is 
worthy of considerable study. The men- 
tion of '* Spanish-Colonial" stirs in the 



mind of the layman a recollection of 
California mission architecture, and not a 
few visitors to the coast have gone to San 
Diego expecting to see the missions rebuilt 
at the Exposition grounds. They have 
seen excellent types of the mission but they 
have seen a great deal more, for the Spanish 
Colonial includes vastly more than the 
mission type of architecture. 

The discovery of the New World by 
Christopher Columbus can be considered, 
of course, as the start of Spanish develop- 
ment in the west. It was onlj^ a few years 
later when Balboa came to the mainland 
and in rapid succession, there came Cortez, 
Pizzaro, Coronado and other conquista- 
dores, bringing with them a rabble of 
soldiers and common adventurers. The 
history of their exploits in Central and 
South America, in the course of which 
tlie}^ managed to strip the Aztecs and 
Incas of the enormous wealth that the 
ancient red men had piled up, is fairly 
familiar with every one who knows any- 
thing of early American liistory. Much 
less is known, however, of the artistic 
development wliich followed the early 
conquests and went hand in hand with the 
later economic development, such as it was. 
For a long tim^ Spain had been dominated 
by the Moors; against the Moors were 
pitted small states in the Spanish peninsula, 
none of them strong enough to offer smy 
effective opposition to the Oriental people. 
At length came the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella which united two of the 
strongest principalities and rallied to their 
support other small states. Tliis was the 
begmning of the end of Moorish occupancy 
and domination of Spain. In a very short 
time the new Spanish monarchy had 
thrown practically all of the Moors out 



